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the many aspects of their various interests and
achievements. We hear of Jeffrey both as critic
and as editor, of Crabb Robinson not only as a
collector of literary lions, but as a successful member
of the Bar. We become more definitely aware
that there are sound politics in Shakespeare's plays
and excellent political economy in Scott's novels.
We are given the opinion of a politician upon the
parliamentary career of Gibbon. In short, we feel
that we are in the presence not of literary abstrac-
tions, but of total personalities. We see literature
in its " connection with reality and affairs."6
At no time does Bagehot's peculiar training stand
him in such good stead as when he delineates the
past. Nor have his descriptions merely the charm
of a close familiarity with many phases of life.
Some historians have the faculty of making a past
age vivid through the accumulation of encyclopaedic
detail. Bagehot had the faculty of talking about
it like a contemporary. Intrinsically, his repre-
sentations are not so circumstantial, and in some
respects, not so vivid, as those of certain other
first-class writers, yet his tone is more assured, more
familiar. He creates the illusion of describing
personal experience, and that illusion is worth a
world of fact and rhetoric. What is the source of
his peculiar power? He has himself observed that
" the speciality of pursuits is attended with a
timidity of mind."6 Bagehot had the intellectual
courage of a broad and versatile training. He
writes with the ready confidence and easy adapta-
bility of one who is accustomed to assume many
points of view, to be at home in a great variety of
surroundings, and to find beneath all the strange